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daughter on her hands, earnestly recommended a loquacious | hue, aud to design through it, ina dim and uncertain man- * 
and spirited young wife. || ner, the outlines of the objects it covered. Another long and 

Vapourcourt, as the reader will easily imagine, gave no|| dreary yawn indicated the sensations of the hypochondriac 

A NOVEMBER DAY IN LONDON. | heed to any of these good-natured hints, and grew gradually |! peer, at this enlivening spectacle. It was difficult to say 

Lorp Vapovrcovurt was the lineal representative of an | worse from year to year, until he might be said at last to || whether the aspect of things without, or within, was the more 
English family of rank and fortune; and to this accidental || vegetate, rather than to live. The malady finally reached to) inviting. In the uncertainty which he felt upon this ques- 
advantage he united the natural gifts of a good person, a vi- ‘such a height, that in the year 18—, after yawning away the | tion, Vapourcourt remained for several minutes gazing list- 
gorous constitution, and respectable intellectual endowments. | summer at the old family castle in the country, he resolved, ||lessly at the movements of the fog, which sometimes undu- 
The last had been cultivated by the process usually employed | from mere fatigue, not to stay for the Christmas holidays, and || lated in large white volumes, like the waves of the sea in a 
in the education of a British nobleman of the present day. | returned to town about the last of October, when the cold || storm, and then cleared away for a moment, and permitted the 
His lordship had devoted his regular seven years to the study | weather was just setting in, and the hunting season opening || sun toexhibit a glimpse of his broad, rayless yellow disk, which, 
of Greek and Latin prosody at Eton college, and by virtue of | jn all its beauty. The neighbouring gentry considered this des- | from its strange appearance, rather increased thai. diminished 
his privilege, he had taken the usual degrees at Oxford with- | perate measure as a certain proof that his lordship’s complaint | the gloom while it was visible, and was scarcely seen before 
out keeping his terms. After quitting the university, he had | had now reached a degree of intensity, which was equivalent | jt was clouded in again hy new mountains of vapour, that 
passed three years in making the grand tour upon the conti- | to actual madness ; and concluded unanimously that it must ' swelled in successive exhalations from the river. Fatigued 
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nent, and had brought back from his travels a competent | soon terminate in a crisis of one kind or another. Having) at length with standing, his lordship mechanically moved to- 
knowledge of French cookery, and a correct notion of the | settled this point, with various others of equal importance, I wards a well-stuffed sofa, that was placed near the chimney, 
comparative merits of champagne and rhenish. His father, | one night over the bottle, a company of thirty or forty of them, || and stretching himself upon it at his length, with his head 
the old earl, had died during his absence, and the son was || ql in high and buoyant spirits, took the field the next morn- | supported by a couple of large cushions, he prepared, after 
called home rather suddenly, to assist in arranging the suc- |jng at daylight, superbly mounted, and uniformly dressed in)! another fit of yawning, not less long and dreary than the last, 


estate was wholly unincumbered, the necessary forms were | weather clear, fresh, and frosty, and scoured the country for!) The servant soon appeared, bringing with him the break- 


| cession, and to take his seat in the house of peers. As the ‘scarlet coats and jockey caps, the hounds in full cry, the || to await the arrival of Johnson and the tea. 
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soon despatched, and his lordship entered quietly into posses- 
sion of a clear income of ten thousand pounds a year. Such 
was the situation of this young nobleman at his first appear- 
ance upon the stage of active life, at the age of five and twen- 
ty ; and his friends and connexions, as may well be supposed, 
formed the most brilliant anticipations of his future success 
and of the figure that he would make in the world. 

It was soon perceived, however, with surprise, that Lord 
Vapourcourt took but little interest in the vecupations and | 
amusements that ordinarily engage the attention of a young, 
British peer. 
at the Fives Court, and was never known to assist at a regu-| 
lar set-to. He had a capital stud of horses, and a famous 
pack of hounds, but seldom took them out; and was not a) 
regular attendant upon the races, either at Ascot ot Newmar- | 
ket. What was still more extraordinary, he frequented none | 
of the fashionable gaming-houses, rarely betted, and when he | 
did, not more than four or five hundred guineas at a time. 
These circumstances gave his character a strong tinge of sin- 
gularity ; and that part of the public whose business consists 
in attending to that of other people, were pretty soon in deep 
speculation upon the causes of this strange conduct. It was 
conjectured at first, that his lordship was in love; but this 
supposition proved to be erroneous. It was speedily ascer-| 
tained that he never saw any female society, and had kept 
himself wholly aloof from the overtures of sundry mammas, 
who had indirectly laid siege to him soon after he came to his} 


‘in Pall-Mall. 


He did not show himself above once or twice | 























thirty miles round in quest of a fox. Meanwhile Lord Va- | fast apparatus, and the morning paper. In a large family, 
eee at about the same hour, got into his travelling || breakfast is commonly a gay repast. If the spirits are at al! 
ichariot, drawn by four post horses, where he soon fell into a) elastic, they move with fresh vigour at the opening of a new 
eit and uneasy sort of slumber, and hardly opened his) day. The appetite, after an abstinence of several hours, is 
eyes wide enough to take notice of any thing without the car- keen and active, and the view of a table, covered with prepa- 
|riage, until it stopped, late at night, at the door of his house), rations to satisfy it, diffuses hilarity and sprightliness through 
jthe circle. The hissing of the tea urn, a sound not very mu- 
The next morning Lord Vapourcourt rang for his valet-de- | sical in itself, appears agreeable, when it is felt to be the in 
chambre at about half past eleven, having slept somewhat!) dication of a refreshing beverage. The hot rolls, the muffins, 
later than usual, in consequence of the fatigue of the preced sliced ham, the eggs, and the conserves, present an ensemble, 
ing day’s journey. The servant made his appearance, and | which, though not to be compared, in the opinion of an epi 
|proceeded to open the shutters; but the rays of the sun) cure, with a real déjeuner dla fourchette, has no small charm 
showed little hal pang ad b oye —_ abn pa for of plain eae eR = +. morning — 
cumstance. s filled jin various artic intelligence and entertainment whi 
impenetrable fogs, which sometimes envelope the city of Lon- y they always contain, furnish innumerable topice of conversa- 
don, and which can be distinctly imagined by those only who) tion, and open inviting prospects for entertainment or occu- 
have seen and felt them. A sort of dim and smothered twi-| pation during the day. There is doubtless something more 
light gleamed faintly through the windows, but was not suf- I grand and imposing in a regular dinner, but for mere gaiety 
ficient for the usual operations of domestic life, and the ser- land light-heartedness, perhaps no meal in the four and twenty 
vant had accordingly brought in lights to aid his master in the | hours, can be compared with breakfast, considered in its best 
ye ee rg —— sl la ail | and proper state. That of a solitary hypochondriac like Va- 
s 's P” exclar ¢ peer, struck with astonish-|| pourcourt presented, of course, none of these attractions. The 
ment at the unusual circumstance, and terrified at the ann hissing of the tea-urn disturbed his nerves; the rolls were 
that he had rung four or five hours too soon. ‘ What one burned, the muffins cold, the eggs too much boiled, and the 
is it, Johnson 7” || formal countenance of Johnson diffused a sort of tiresome so 
“ Half past eleven, my lord,” replied the servant ; “ but the | lemnity over the table. Vapourcourt, after drinking two or 
fog is so thick that your lordship would not be able to see to! three cups of tea, sent away the breakfast with a feeling o! 








title. 

Finding this theory untenable, a few persons took upon 
them to imagine, that Vapourcourt had come to the resolution 
of attending to business or tostudy; and that he would turn 
out a politician, a poet, or some other odd animal of the same 
genus. But here again speculation appeared to be at fault, 
for it was pretty soon discovered, that his lordship had never 
been in the house of peers, excepting to take his seat, and 
that he had not opened a book since he left Eton college. 

While these different and groundless rumours succeeded 
tach other, respecting the causes of Lord Vapourcourt’s un- 
common mode of life, the real truth after a while came out; 
and it was at length generally known in the circle of his 
friends and connexions, that his lordship was vi attack- 
ed with the spleen. It was then recollected that this malady 
Was hereditary in the family. Thesame anxious persons who 
had before been so active in discovering the nature of the disease 
Were now equaliy busy in recommending remedies. A young 
clergyman, connected with the family, who had just taken 
orders, and was dying to see the world, advised a repetition | 
of the grand tour, under the direction of a lively and intelli- | 
gent tutor ; and offered his services in this capacity. A lead-| 





ing ministerial peer attributed his lordship’s illness to want of tering his cabinet he moved instinctively towards the window, | were over before it is well begun ; we sip two or three cups 
*ccupation, and intimated that there would be no great diffi- ||in the hope of discovering something more attractive. 


culty in procuring for him an appointment in one of the de-| 
partments of state for foreign embassies, it being understood 
that his lordship’s four votes in the house of commons should | 


||dress, and I thought it best to bring in lights.” 
























rp meat pe atarerd 23, <i wh _ wp any, —p up the Morning Chronicle. 

Pp Sgn, Succeeded Dy & Wide aNd almon interminaie} e political science and patriotic feeling of Mr. Perry 
yawn, expressed the feelings of Vapourcourt, whose habitual | were, however, wholly lost upon our hero, who never looked 
malady vie gorge tig - 20 or sap sual oP at any part of the paper but the court news and the move- 

ressive a is pi ol 8. « st occasi , : ’ : 

by the pom the <n was, however, slightly tempered|| epee | be ad nat % per he Sa ae 
a! a gleam = ye oy ae = the ad was a “ At his residence in Pall-Mall, the right honourable the 

vanced than 3 and after a few more earl of Vapourcourt, from Vapourcourt castle.” 

: . . : } 

yawns, his lordship at last determined to rise. The cervant The least ambitious minds are not wholly insensible to the 
assisted him in dressing, and then withdrew to order his mas-|' charms of public notice and attention. Vapourcourt expe- 
ter’s breakfast, having placed lights in a smal! adjoining cabi- rienced 2 momentary sentiment of satisfaction, at seeing his 
net, where Lord Vapourcourt usually passed the morning. _| name thus presented to the view of the world, and his move 
There are few things more oppressive to feeble nerves, than | ments recorded almost az fast as they were made. But the 
the effect of artificial light in the daytime. There is some-| feeling was soon chastened, by the recollection of the gloom 
thing rich and cheerful in the clear flame of a wax taper, or a) that surrounded him. “Had I known that the morning 
well ordered lamp, when we see them in the evening, illumi-|) would have been so foggy in London,” quoth he, extending 
nating a group of happy faces collected around them ; but, in|| his jaws into another boundless yawn, “I should have been 
the daytime, they produce a different impression. Their lit-| tempted to stay another day at the castle. But what matters 
tle paltry glare, placing itself in comparison with the clear, | it,” he added, after musing a few moments, “where life passes ? 
beauty of the solar rays, has a sombre, and, in|) Town orcountry, at home or abroad, 'tis all of a piece. We 
the language of Shakspeare, an “ineffectual” aspect. The mor-) pass ten or twelve hours in restless and interrupted slunber, 
bid feelings of Vapourcourt sickened at the view, and on en-| rise with a heartfelt languor, and a secret wish that the day 


The|| of weak tea, we read in the papers that the king went to 
prospect without corresponded completely with the gloomy Brighton yesterday, and that the duke of York will hold a 
appearance of the apartment. A dense and dingy mass of levée to-day; we yawn away the morning on the sofa, ride 
vapour brooded heavily over the tops of the houses; and al- | out at three, and, like a blind mill-horse, go over once more 
though it was now high noon, the rays of the sun produced in the park the same track which we have gone over a hun- 













in that case regularly strengthen the hands of his majesty’s| 
ministers, Lady Lookabout, who had a pretty, marriageable! 








no other effect upon the fog, than to give it a sort of brassy | dred times before ; look in at the coffec-house or the club, and 
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meet the same originals, engaged for the hundredth time in 
the same eternal contest whether my Lord A. or Mr. B. ought 
to sign the public despatches ; dine at the same Lour upon the 
same dishes, read again in the evening paper the same news 
which we had read before in the morning one, and then to 
bed, to recover strength and spirits to pursue the same course 
again the following day. Such, forsooth, is life !” 

At the close of this philosophical soliloquy, Lord Vapour- 
court rose from the couch, and returned to the window, to 
look again upon the neighbouring streets. The fog was now 
still more dense and gloomy than before, and had evidently 
settled down for the day upon the city. The volumes of va- 
pour that rolled over the tops of the houses, were thicker and 
more frequent, and their colour still more sombre and brassy 


la rich yellow radiance, like the golden lights in the paintings| 


jour hero’s spirits. He walked gaily up and down the room, |) 
satisfied with himselt, and secretly proud of the firmness and}, 


|this,” said he, “is as it should be. As Kean says, ‘ Richard’s| 


jhimself again.” 
j|met with at Eton, in an old Latin book called Seneca, pur 


to flight an army of blue devils, were they as numerous as}; 





than it had been. It was with some difficulty that the houses 


on the opposite side of the street, or the carriages and walkers | 
that passed below, could be discerned at all. At times, when | tuken up the pebble; a few hours more, and I finish him 
the mist cleared away a little, they were seen looming up into} forever.” 

more than their usual dimensions from the effect of the den- |! 
sity of the intervening medium, and to an observer of a live l!tion for any length of time, he might perhaps have realized || 


lier fancy would have offered a scene of amusing contempla- 
tion. A young girl, with a white gown and bonnet, had the 
look of a schooner-rigged small craft seen at a distance under 
full sail; and the black Lincolnshire horses, drawing their 
loaded carts, appeared like huge elephants, with armed castles 
towering up from their backs. But these, and other such 
imaginary likenesses, were lost upon Vapourcourt, who per- 
ceived nothing but the undiminished gloom of the fog, and 
was musing with dismay upon the long and dreary hours that 
were opening before him. At this fatal crisis, the weariness 
of life, which he had so long experienced, pressed upon his 
mind with a weight which he had never known before. The 
whole question seemed to come to a point at once. ‘To stand 
at the window and gaze forever at the fog was evidently im 
possible ; to return to the sofa and yawn away the rest of the 
day, was not less so. And yet the present moment was an 
epitome of life. Every day, every hour brought with it, like 
this, a recurrence of successive alternatives, either side of 
which was equally intolerable. 

Under the influence of these gloomy reflections, the com- 


bined result of a morbid state of mind, and an uncommonly |}opeta, where Catalani was to make her first appearance for 
foggy day, it suddenly occurred to our unfortunate hero, that [the winter ; and a young jockey, fresh from the country, who| 
it was possible to pursue a middle course, which would clear||had not yet had an opportunity to gratify his curiosity in re- 
him at once and forever from both the horns of this perpetual || gard to the wonders of the metropolis, was sure that our hero 
dilemma, “Why,” exclaimed he, “eubmit to this insuffera- | intended to indulge himself with the spectacle of the feeding 


ble burden, when we are at liberty to shake it off at any mo- 
ment? Why not manfully turn at once to the rope or the 
river? Why not put a voluntary end to this dreary succes- 
sion of weary nights and wearier days, called life? Let others 
drag it out to the last hour, and drain the cup of ennui to the 
dregs. I have had enough of it already, and will finish it this 
very night, in the old Roman fashion.” 

Vapourcourt had a naturally vigorous and resolute charac- 
ter, and, with a better education, would have played a very 
different part in the world. Such as he was, he was stili 
capable of acting with promptitude and firmness, when driven 
by extraordinary motives, imaginary or real, to feel the neces- 
sity of it. Having taken the violent resolution just mentioned, 
be was not deterred from executing it, by any merely mecha- 
nical or constitutional apprehensions. He deliberated coolly 
with himself upon the best manner of carrying it into effect, 
and finally concluded that the easiest and least scandalous 
process, would be to wait till evening, and then walk quietly 
down to the bridge, and throw himself into the river. 

Having settled this question, our hero rang the bell, and 
ordered dinner .at five o’clock, which was three hours earlier 
than usual. The rigid aspect of Johnson expanded, and his 
dull narrow eyes brightened with a gleam of surprise at this 
extraordinary command ; but, accustomed to obey in all cases 
without explanation, he retired in silence to give the neces- 


sary directions. Vapourcourt then proceeded to i.ake some | 
little arrangements in regard to his affairs, and wrote one or| 
two short letters of business, after which he proceeded, very| and persons below them. As it was still pretty early in the 
tranquilly, to put on a walking dress, that he might be ready | 


to go out after dinner, and execute his project. These pre-| 
i|mble. 


liminary matters being adjusted, he employed himself, during 


the short interval of leisure that remained, in traversing his| 
cabinet, and reflecting on the prospect before him. His spirits |/diflerent vehicles were continually interlocking with a tre- 
were now ina finer tiow than they had been at any time ||mendous crash, which was regularly followed by an explosion || 
for years preceding. he little occupation in which he had |/of oaths and curses irom the drivers, and agonizing shrieks 
been engaged, and the vigorous resoiution that had been the |/of terror trom the women and children within, whose lives) 
fruit of his previous meditations, had given a stir to the stag- || were endangered by the accident. The confused trampling 
nant current of his feelings, and diflused over them a momen-||of horses and creaking of carriages were mingled with the 
tary colouring, not wholly unhke that of cheerfainess. ‘The|/hurried exclamations of the unwary walkers who had come 
sun, meanwhile, had partly dissipated the thick vapour that juniuckily within the vortex of the whirlpool. 


filled the airin the morning, and poured through the windows 
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of Rembrandt, which harmonized finely with the bright colours} 
of the ‘Turkey carpet. The change of weather contributed, |, 


with his late uncommon exertion, to relieve the oppression of| 


promptitude with which he had come to his decision. “ Why); 


I now feel the truth of a remark which I 


| porting that a man of sense is always the master of his own 
‘fortune. It is but showing a little firmness, and you may put}! 
those which beset St. Anthony. What says the poet? 
‘Throw but a stone—the giant dies.’ 
My tormentor is half frightened to death, before I have well|| 


Could his lordship have pursued this train of lively reflec-|| 


|the truth of the poet’s assurance in a more rational way, than 
jthat which he now contemplated. But the short November 
\day was now drawing fast to a close; the sun set before five, 
|and the fog collected again, and hung with deeper gloom than}, 
|before upon the city, Johnson now appeared to announce || 
that dinner was o. the table, and Vapourcourt repaired to the}} 
|dining-room to enjoy for the last time his splendid, though)} 
solitary repast. Under the excitement of the moment, he ate}| 
| with more than ordinary appetite; and the attendants, con- | 
jnecting this circuuistance with that of the uncommonly early 
jhour, concluded that some event of a singular, but highly || 
jagreeable kind, had occurred to enliven the languid tenor of} 
jtheir master’s life. ‘hey all anticipated that the close of dinner|| 
| would be followed by an order for the carriage, and that his lord-_|! 
|ship would go out upon some important and interesting ex pedi- 
jtion, Johnson, with the political feeling natural to a free-born |) 
|British subject, thought it probable, that his master meant to} 
|make his début in the house of peers, where there was to be 
|that evening a debate upon the foreign policy of the country.|! 
|A French footman decided that Vapourcourt was going to the 


| 
} 
J 


jof the wild beasts at Exeter Change, which is regularly ex- 
hibited every night at nine o’clock. To the surprise of all, 
Lord Vapourcourt, after eating heartily of various dishes, 
drinking a bottle of Bourdeaux, and reading with uncommon 
leare and attention the fashionablemews in the Courier, rang 
for his hat and cloak, and left the house on foot and alone, for 
the first time that he had done such a thing of an evening 
since he came to his title. The servants looked on for a time |! 
in mute astonishment ; and then, after agreeing that their lord 
was a queer one, sagely added, that it was after all none of|| 
their business whether he went on foot or in the carriage, and 
adjourned by unanimous vote to dinner. 
Lord Vapourcourt, bent on his gloomy purpose, took his}! 
| way, upon leaving his house, towards Westminster bridge. The |! 
itog, which, as I remarked above, had been dissipated for an | 
jhour or two during the warmest part of the day, had collected 
again, and assumed a still greater degree of density than be-| 
fore. It was now of such a consistency that it might almost, || 
|in the common phrase, have been.cut with a knife. Immense 
masses of a dank, unwholesome mixture of coal-smoke, and |! 
heavy exhalations from the river, filled up the streets, and 
made it unpossible to discern objects at the smallest distance, | 
jor to recognise the most familiar places, The lamps were}; 
lighted, but produced little or no effect, their rays being choked 








up Within a foot or two of the flame ; and they presented the || 
|appearance of nebulous stars twinkling feebly through the || 
| mist, but affording no means of distinguishing the objects 


jevening, the streets were full of carriages and walkers, and 
ithe noise and tumult which naturally ensued, were truly ter- 


With ail the care and circumspection of the guides, 
|who moved along as slowly as they could, the wheels of the 





Vapourcourt made his way slowly and painfully through 


this scene of contusion. ‘I'he annoying mterru; tivns ot every 
kind, which continually checked his progress, would have 
been sufficient of themselves to prevent him from thinking 
too deeply on the plan he was about to execute, or from feel- 
ing any compunctious visitings of conscience in regard to its 
consistency with policy or principle. The minor miseries 
which he now encountered were indeed substantially of the 
same nature with those which originally determined him to 
take the resolution, and tended strongly to confirm it. As he 
went on, therefore, he becane every moment more and more 
satisfied, that a world of ennui within doors, and fog without, 
was not fit for an honourable man to live in. It was accordingly 
with a feeling of real relief, that he finally reached the bridge, 
where he mounted at once upon the parapet, and, without stop- 
ping ior any further reflection, prepared to take the decisive leap 

The fog that covered the bridge was so thick that it was 
impossible to distinguish objects at arm’s length ; but at this 
critical moment a sudden gust of wind swept it off temporarily 
fron the spot where our hero stood, and he perceived, at a dis 


ltance from him of less than three yards, another person evi 


dently bent on the same object with hinself. The stranger 
had already given his body an impulse, which had shifted the 
centre of gravity from within the base, and thrown the line 
of direction into an angle of about forty-five degrees with the 
horizon. The delay of another second would have made it 
perpendicular on the opposite side, and would probably have 
been fatal. Vapourcourt, seeing the movement, started aside 
by a sudden impulse, and grasping the other firmly by the 
upper part of the arm, drew him rapidly backward. The 
body oscillated from side to side for an instant, during which 
the final result was doubtful. The centre of gravity then re 
turned within the base, and the man resumed his upright 
position on the parapet. 

Vapourcourt gazed, with a mixture of surprise and curi- 
osity, upon an individual whose fortunes appeared to coincide 


‘in so singular a manner with his own, but there was nothing 


attractive or remarkable in his outward appearance. He was 
on the contrary, rather below the middle height, with an 
awkward person and a coarse expression 01 countenance 
His cheeks were pale and wan, his eyes haggard, his forehead 
ploughed with furrows; and his black uncombed hair, staring 
out loosely in all directions, gave him a wild and ferocious 
aspect. His dress was of the meanest kind, and his whole 
ensemble indicated extreme wretchedness. He made no at 

to resist the salutary violence offered by Vapourcourt 
‘but leoked as if he felt that he had been detected in doing what 
he knew to be wrong, and had nothing left but to submit with 
dogged resignation to his destiny. 

A spectator, who in passing accidentally had remarked the 
different appearance of these two persons thus standing to 
gether on the parapet, would have hardly imagined that they 
had both mounted for the same purpose. In the hurry and 
excitement of the moment, the circumstance had also appa 
rently escaped the attention of Vapourcourt, who, not reco! 
lecting that it was hardly his cue to express much astonish 
ment at the sort of proceeding which he had just been the 
cause of preventing, addressed the other in the tone of re 
proof and surprise that any indifferent person would hav 
naturally employed on the same occasion. 

“ What ails thee, man? Hast thou nine lives at thy dis 
posal, that thou dealest thus freely with the one now in thy 
possession ?”” 

“] have found one,” replied the other, in a low and some 
what sullen voice, ‘‘a burden too heavy to be borne, and trust 
that I shall not be condemned, in this world at least, to sus- 
tain the weight of any other.” 

“What ?” said Vapourcourt, to whose recollection this re 
ply brought back the thought of his own project, and of th 
load of care and weariness that had led him to adopt it 
“what, my friend, have you too experienced, like me, the in- 
tolerable weight of existence, the dreary vacuity of days, and 
months, and years, following each other in the same dull, un 
interrupted round, without occupation, without interest, with 
out amusement? Have you passed long and sleepless nights 
in tossing and rolling from side to side, on a bed of down’ 
turned with loathing anu satiety, from sumptuous feasts and 
delicious liquors? sunk with stupor at select conversations 
and gay assemblies ? perished with tatigue and ennui at en- 
chanting operas, and interesting debates in parliament? If 
you have experienced this—and I cannot doubt that you 
have, for what else but this could have brought a man to such 
a pass as that from which I have too hastily rescued you—if 
you have in fact experienced all this, why then, my friend, I 
can only say, that I do not blame your resolution, and that to 
make amends for the questionable piece of service that 1 have 
done you in keeping you out of the river, 1 am now ready te 
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—___ — - 
push you into it, and by the same impulse to follow you my-) So saying, and without waiting to listen to the acknow- |pect of misery, had put on a placid and agreeable expression, 
self to the bottom.” \ledgments which his protegé would have poured out from the | and the man altogether had the air of a respectable mechanic, 
« Alas, sir?’ replied he, “I know not what you mean, and | fulness of his gratitude in a torrent of thanks and tears, Va- rather above the common level. His daughter corresponded, 
can hardly imagine how a life of leisure and continual en- || poureourt leapt lightly from the parapet, where they had both | with some little deduetion for parental partiality, to a descrip 
joyment, can produce disgust. It has been my lot, sir, to|been standing during this conversation, to the floor of the | tion which he had given of her. She was a feir and bloom 
work constantly, ten or twelve hours every day, in order to | bridge, and, accompanied by his new companion, returned ing maiden, with the freshness belonging to her age, and al- 
gain a living for myself and my family, and the greatest hap- || with a rapid pace towards his own mansion. ‘The sudden |) though there was nothing decidedly distinguished either in 
piness I have ever known was that of devoting occasionally a||gust of wind, which had been the means of discovering to her face or person, there was a natural ease in her manne, 
leisure hour to recreation in their company. You talk of||him the dangerous situation of the person whom he had thus|/ and sweetness in her countenance, which struck an observer 
turning with loathing from sumptuous dinners and tossing || rescued from destruction, proved to be the first breathing of a) very agreeably, and which were of course improved on this 
restlessly on a downy bed, I have never had the means of en- | fresh breeze, which had now in a great measure swept off the | occasion, by the dominant feeling of the moment. ‘The whole 
joying any luxuries of this description ; but in better days, || fog, and displayed the bridge, the river, and the streets, sil- | party crowded eagerly round their benefactor, and expressed 
‘when our table was regularly covered with a sufficiency of || vered over with a fine yellow moonlight. Whether it was| their gratitude in the various tones and phrases natural ‘o 
plain and wholesome food, we always ate it with a good appe- |that the change of weather relieved his spirits, or whether he their different periods of life. 
tite, and slept, without dreaming, on our comfortable feather- || found himself agreeably excited by the work of benevolence | A scene of this kind was entirely new to our hero, and pro 
beds, from night till morning.” in which he was now engaged, it is certain that Vapourcourt duced an excitement in his mind which it might not have 
“What then brings thee here?” cried Vapourcourt, in a | for several preceding years had rarely felt his blood circulate ||done in one more accustomed to offices of kindness. The 
rather discontented tone, and relapsing into his habitual train | so freely, or, as Juliet says, |heartfelt acknowledgments of the father, and the lively prat- 
of ideas, as he heard the other talk of thoughts and feelings “ His bosom’s lord sit lightly on his throne,” tling of the children, who partook the general satisfaction 
entirely foreign to his own experience jas at this moment. He pursued his way through the still Soogpeney well knowing what it meant, affected him deeply ; but 
“If thou art well and happy at home, in the name of com- |crowded street, without experiencing any inconvenience or | he was more particularly moved with the animated looks and 
mon sense, what urges thee to throw thyself into the river ?” || uneasiness from the little accidents that fall to the lot of the || gentle tones in which the pretty daughter expressed her gra- 
“Want and misery,” replied the other, bursting into an || pedestrian traveller. He was conscious of a curiosity about | titude. Vapourcourt, though for some time past estranged 
agony of tears. ‘ My poor wife and children are at this mo-||the condition of his new acquaintance, which he would not {from the world of fashion, had formerly frequented the most 
ment suffering for a morsel of bread.” | have dreamed of in other circumstances, and which tales of | brilliant of its circles; but whether from habitual apathy, or 
“Bread !” exclaimed Vapourcourt, in a tone of surprise, | distress, much deeper than his, generally failed to move. The | some original peculiarity of character, he bad not been at- 
and wholly incapable of realizing the existence of actual dis-||man readily communicated the short history of lis life, in| tracted by any of the reigning coquettes. The natural grace 
tress—“ want of bread! Why, man, thou must be a dolt in- | which there was nothing in the least remarkable. He was a | and beauty of this little damsel produced a stronger effect upon 
deed to take on in this way at so simple an accident. If the | tailor, born, bred, and married in the street in which he now | his feelings than all the artificial .irs of the belles, or the sen- 
bakerdid not leave bread enough this morning tolast till to-mor- || lived. He had never been out of London, and his longest ex- timental phrases of the blues. It struck him that a kind and 
row, send to his shop, or make up the deficiency with pastry ?” |cursion was a walk to the Park, He had several children, the | gentle companion like this would enliven his existence, and 
* Nay, sir,” answered the man, “do not mock at misfor- | oldest of whom he represented as a fine girl just turned of | contribute to his happiness ; or rather, without reasoning at 
tunes which you never can have felt, and apparently can | fifteen, and he dwelt with a parent’s partiality on her good | all upon the subject, he felt himself, partly perhaps in conse- 
hardly think of as possible. I have been, sir, an honest and ||ness and beauty. After satisfying the curiosity of Vapour- i quence of the extraordinary excitement of the moment, irresis 
a hard-working man; and by keeping steadily to my busi-||court, he inquired, in turn, with due respect, into his benefac- | tibly attracted by this seducing object. Like most other persons 
ness, I continued, as I told you before, to support my family, || tor’s circumstances, and on hearing his name, burst out into |) of similar habits, Vapourcourt was much under the influence of 
ind all went well with me. Buta few months ago I was||new effusions of gratitude. The combinations of goodness | impulse, and no sooner had the notion occurred to him, than, 
seized with a severe fit of illness, which prevented me from | with high rank, wealth, or celebrity, though not eanetusal,| losing sight of the former project of the morning, he proceed 
working, and brought my earnings toa stand. Housekeep- | nor even rare, is so delightful, that whenever it is perceived it || ed at once to act upon this new fancy. ; ; 
ing, medicines, and rent, soon swept off our little hoard of jexcites a sort of rapture, especially in the person who is the | “$Stitcheloth,” said he to the father, taking bim aside a few 
previous savings, and we found ourselves reduced to very poor || object of it. The virtues of the great are like diamonds) steps, “ Stitcheloth, what say you to a peer of the realm fore 
and seanty fare. We submitted cheerfully to this, as a tem-'| polished and fitly set; the gem is substantially the same as in son-in-law 7” 











porary evil, and as I was fast recovering my health, we all | its natural state, but the increase of lustre and effect is incal- “Your lordship is jesting,” replied the astonish! tailor 
hoped that I should soon be able to go to work again as usual. iculable. “ lam sure you would not think of dishonouring a family, 
inthe mean file, however, the rent of my house, which in Upon reaching the house of Vapourcourt, which the tailor |, “hich you have so nobly rescued from despair.” 


hired by the week, must be regularly paid, for the landlord, | found to be at no great distance from his own, he requested | “ Jesting !” returned our hero, “ why, man, I was never so 
who is a severe nan, will not hear of such a thing as giving | permission of his lordship to return home at once, in order to serious in my life. Dishonour your daughter, Stitcheloth ! 
a day’s credit. Last Saturday night I paid him nearly the | relieve the anxiety of his family, and to bring his children | you mistake me quite. ‘The worst fortune I wish her is that 
last shilling I had, and during this week we have lived upon | with him to join him in offering thanks to their generous be- || of seeing her the true and lawful countess of Vapourcourt be- 
almost nothing. This evening he called as usual, and finding || nefactor. Vapourcourt, though not very agreeably struck with || fure to-morrow morning. Stitchcloth, I like your daughter ; 
me unable to settle the account, he declared that if I did not || the latter part of the proposal, was now in a humour to con-| I am pleased with her appearance and her manners. I find 
pay him in the morning he would seize the furniture, and | sent to almost any thing. He acceded at once to the request, | in her a natural grace and sweetness, which I have looked for 
turn us all into the street. Exhausted as I was with illness |jand the tailor went his way, while his lordship entered the || in vain in the fashionable beauties of this metropolis. I am 
and want, these terrible menaces, which I had no means of||house alone. The servants were rather surprised to see hisn| wholly independent of the world, and have nothing to con 
averting, for the moment unsettled my reason; a temporary | come back so early, before he could well have accomplished | sult but my own inclination in the management of my aflairs 
fit of madness came over me, and I rushed out of the house, | either of the several objects, which, as they respectively sup-| 1 have an unincumbered fortune of ten thousand pounds a 
with the project of throwing myself into the river. You, sir, | posed, had drawn him out; but passive, and even silent obe-| year; and if you and your daughter consent, Iam ready to 
have been the instrument of Providence in saving me from |dience, was the rule of the house. Johnson made no remark, | place it this very evening at her disposal. Ay, Stitchcloth, 
this fatal catastrophe. The delirium has now passed away, les he attended his lord with a light to his cabinet. The latter) and I view it in point of fortune as no unequal match, for 
and I see the guilt that I was about to incur, by depriving || then took from a secretary a pocket-book, containing a hun- || your daughter, I see, is a good-humoured girl; and a Seoteh 
my wife and children of their natural protector. 1 shall re- || dred pounds, which he intended to present to his protegé, and | man, whose name I heard at Oxford, but have since forgotten 
turn home with a feeling of gratitude to God, for his goodness | placing it on a table, awaited his appearance. ‘Though his | says, ‘that a naturally pleasant humour is equal to an estat 
in rescuing me from the commission of so great a crime. 1)| frame of mind was unusually agreeable, he was nevertheless || of ten thousand pounds a year.” On that score we are there 
shall apply to some charitable neighbour for a temporary re- | still bent on his original purpose, and felt some impatience to | fore precisely on a level.” 
lief. I am now nearly well, and shall soon be strong enough | be relieved from the engagement which had thus obstructed | To this proposal there was no objection to be made. The 
to go to work again. The good Being, who has thus inter- || its execution. || tailor acquiesced with becoming expressions of thankfulness, 
posed in our favour, will not desert us; and we shall, I trust, | In about an hour Johnson made his appearance at the door) but ventured to inquire whether a matrimonial project would 
after a while, be again easy and happy.” of the cabinet, with a look of considerable dismay, to announce | not be in some degree inconsistent with the other resolution 
“Nay, man,” said Lord Vapourcourt, whose heart was na- \that Mr. Stitchcloth and his children were below, and desired | of the morning. 
turally kind, and who had been a good deal touched by this||to speak with his lordship. A visit of this kind was a thing, ‘Good heavens !” exclaimed Vapourcourt, “I had entirely 
simple story of distress, “if all thou wantest be some tem- | so entirely at variance with the long established usage of the | forgotten. Stitchcloth, no more of that, if you love me ; pro 
porary relief, thou needest not to go far to find the charitable eta that it appeared to Johnson like a sort of wonder, and | ceed at once and inform Mrs. Stitcheloth that her daughter is 
neighbour that shall afford it thee. If a little, or even a good | although he could not pretend to form any notion of its mean- to be married thisevening. | will entertain the charming Eliza 
deal of money, will make thee happy, thou shalt not be long jing, it struck him on the whole as an occurrence that boded | beth in your absence, and endeavour to obtain her consent.”’ 
miserable. I will take it on myself to assist thee, were it only no good. He confined himself, as was his mood, to silent re- The reader will easily imagine that this, like all the other 
for the singularity of the case ; for who ever heard before of | flection, and on receiving the order to admit the visiters, at | preliminary pvints, was settled without much difficulty. The 
a family suffering in the heart of London for want of bread ?|' tended them to the door of his lordship’s cabinet, with his| marriage was announced in the Morning Chronicle of the 
A hundred pounds, more or less, will make but little difference | ordinary courtesy. The principal persons in the group were |, Monday following, in these terms : 
in the Vapourcourt property. My heirs will not miss it. 1|| Stitcheloth and his daughter, mentioned above, the other chil- ||“ Married, at his residence in Pall-Mall, by special license 
may as well throw myself into the river two or three hours dren being still too young to attract notice, and their mother | on Saturday evening last, the mght honourable the ear! of 
hence as now, and if by means of this delay I can make an |having been too much exhausted by her previous distress, || Vapourcourt to the amiable and accomplished Miss Elizabeth 
industrious family happy for life, I assure thee, my good | and by the sudden shock of the present happy change in the | Sutchcloth, eldest daughter of Solomon Stitchcloth, Esq. the 
friend, that 1 will submit to it with cheerfulness, and even | condition of the family, to make her appearance. The tailor|)eminent habit-maker of Thread-needle-street. The happy 
pleasure, however eager I may be to escape from this world of himself was greatly improved in his exterior since his late | pair set off yesterday morning early, in his lordship’s travel 
fog and ennui. So come along, my friend, and let us settle ||début on the bridge. He had arranged his dress, and his || ling carriage and four, for Vapourcourt castle, where they in 
this business without more ado.”’ countenance no longer wearing the forlorn and haggard as-'' tend to pass the honey moon.” Token for 1831 
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For the Mirror. the only English hotel in the city. I immediately took al THE ESSAYIST 
nav. B > we : lunch, ordered up a droshky, and proceeded to deliver my | . 
’ — T THOU. letters ; but, previous to fairly mounting, allow me to deseribe | A LECTURE ON LOVE AND © 
SY IstDORA. this most unique, odd vehicle, and its no less singular ¢on- |) AnD Seva. 
Nay, droop not thou—I cannot bear ductor. ST 42.65%. 
bg eS ees nee jan ; It consists of a cushioned bench of about fifteen inches in|| 4185, love is my subject! can I be otherwise than elo. 
; ; width, and five feet in length, with a low circular back for the| @"t? Gentlemen, courtship is my theme! can I fail to 
The glow of hope, are meet for thee ; interest you ? 
The spring-time of thy life should wear rider, and a slight-raised seat forward for the driver, all placed | Lay — : ; 
Fresh gathered flowers, no thorns be there ; on easy springs, with small wheels, the hind ones not ex- To - _ the antiquity of this mysterious passion, we 
The dove of peace should build her nest ceeding in diameter two and a half feet, and a narrow step | must our ideas to that momentous period when 
Within a pure and sinless breast ; : : , : \\ “order was born of chaos ;” “when Adam, first of men,” was 
Joy's golden chalice thou shouldst «ip, hanging down on either side, on which to rest the feet. The leo sutil chanted « itis Gen : ee $ 
But care has dash’d it from thy lip! ézevotshik, or coaché, is coifed with a low bell-crowned black i! ag -_ em = a roams, to find 
: Yet, could I hope joy’s sun would shin hat, the brim curling at the sides, with a wide band and bright | N® had made such o fair exchange, and in lieu of a rib, had 
On any being linked with mine ? buckle ; he wears a long blue cloth caftan, in the style of a robe | Ye ote aie : ee © ae ae 
For all I love are doomed to see |de chambre, reaching to the feet, and girt with a sash or broad vad oe ey CD, ee Geer 
A cloud o’erhang their destiny. | / 4 : ; | the examination of the various insinuating ways adopted by 
And thou, in duty’s path so mild | belt; long boots, a bright red calico shirt, without collar; he | the nations of antiquity, as well as the several stratagems 
In fancy’s realms a wayward child, |, has his hair clipped like our present dandies, and from whom, | : nig : : P 
So pure of purpose, yet so prone | I suspect, they have taken the fashion, and wears a neat, full | — oo po _ —— — — 
Feats fee owm | orn he bs a my mching Sod gee ene doer bh 
‘or happiness dependent sti Heisdle. The :  - st : i ng S f ’ heir love 
{| girdle The horse is generally high-spirited, with a tail was likely to meet “a sweet return.”” Maltitarious were their 


On others’ smiles, on others’ will, ‘ : : : ‘ 
| swee the gr ceedin oc! 0e: b : . : 
j owenping the ground, ox gty docile, govs in 0 very right arts to obtain a reciprocity of affection; among these the 


Thou canst not hope life’s path will be ir sateen emia tellin Se tenia f 
A smooth and thornless way to thee. jj SASREER, RO SERSEE, GRE S SS “y _—_ philtra, or love-potion, stood pre-eminent, and never failed, in 


Thy golden dreams of youth may pass | the extreme of the fills over the neck, and to the top of which | ne : 7 : 

Like shapes within the _— glass ; is attached a check-rein. For this singular and convenient sot a og — es ee bree 
oe aap a ye “sy their ray | equipage I was to pay a rouble (twenty cents) an hour; 80) 0 wn, nied of y Vari > gare > oe rtp: 
M ‘™. h fr ey oe oe, ! || striding it as a cavalier does his horse, I set off at a furious! : é' . niyo haegilnxcacy Pus —— 
May vanish from thy opening min: the ingredients, but I shall omit these, as mysteries dangerous 


And leave a keen regret behind ; | rate, my fellow bawling “ pod-dee, pod-dee,” (take care,) to to be divulged. 


j amply compensates when you are ence within its precincts; the} love, and makes his mind known to his inamorata, they mount 
broad Neva, high banked and railed on either side by a beau- |, horses, and away they go! If the lover overtakes the 


t ||every thing t likel e that threatened to || 
eeu anunta poe on a, j prarnne A atten i taamateatiad ened f°! 4 shall next observe upon the method pursued by the Cal- 
Yet, strong in virtue, droop not thou | wes ‘ otha .. ..| mues: I say “pursued,” since this equestrian people woo ¢ 
. St. Petersburg loses in importance as you approsch it, it cheval. When one of these amiable savages is inspired by 


Let hope again illume thy brow, 
Let reason’s gently tempered beam 
Succeed to fancy’s dazzling gleam. 


True to thyself, if hearts there be || tiful granite, nearly divides the town; canals faced with the Se ealeelninn tah OO ale tan fiten ten Ge cee 
Who coldly break their trust to thee, same material run along, and are intersected by spacious wag rng aie? a oe CaS Se SOS 
They cannot robthee of the power |caguiar cheusta, enegs in tho tanetest auanse, with senune- is discarded. Now it requires no deep study in Idalian politics 
That soothes affliction’s sternest hou: dieus Gagged cido-welks; lange cpen sque : adorned with ||” feel assured that if the pulse of their hearts beat in unison 
— ee ,the Calmuc ladies take especial care not to ride too fast ! 


Not all the pett os that mak, ; , 
: oft a oe jtriamphal pillars and obelisks, equestrian and other statues, | 


The sum of human ills, can break 35 ly : : di 
The opirit, that in truth secure, |shady boulevards, and public and private gardens, with fish- a een Rgnh poset, Gat Sey gee of 
Bends to the ills it ca:inot cure, ponds and iron railing ; block after block of neat dwellings of | pang. gry bg lper cays. aay an ey oe pomiiins 
And meekly firm, through every ill || brick, three and four stories in height, stuccoed outside, and out of their sight; suitors are thus compelled to pay their de 
Preserves itself, unsullied still. | wainted a cream or light imitation i sii pane voirs publicly—a woeful restraint, methinks, on the youthful 

— \! , E pair, and I fancy I can perceive in the countenances of some 














— public buildings, occupying whole consecutive squares, sur- ars 3 - 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. _| mounted with statues and carved armorial bearings; churches | °! BY hearers an expression, which, in fashionable phraseology 
oo = \|and convents, crowned with green domes and numerous mi- iar vn whiawically pao is the Welch plan of courtship 
LETTERS FROM RUSSIA, } —— an ae a tt rong cgi for there they make love ad libitum ; and Cambrian latitude 
| in any other European city; yet, if the traveller be struck ee nae — 
a St. Petersburg, 1930 || with the general order and magnificence of this imperial resi- is ceed Eelam uneinebaen 
Havine secured my rt, I embarked at eight o'clock , dence, he will be no less surprised at the silence and inaction ‘ = * : = 
on the following euler ie St. Petersburg. 10 steam- ‘| that pervade its streets. There is nothing of the bustling aes daotdttae antic totes = a. 
boats plying between the two places formed quite a contrast || activity of our own and the Gagfich touns, ner of tho ane flirting ; and strange to say, although I have given it the 
to the splendid lines long since established on the noble Hud- || gaiety of the French; indeed it seemed as if the population, ~ tor harharous, it is only in civilized mations thet it is 
son, and the adjacent bays and rivers, by our ingenious and jen masse, were interdicted the streets, or that the body of the| PY vain, peat heard of a Kamschatkan “ whisper. 
enterprising countrymen, the Messrs. Stevens and others. In | people, as in pret ge ona rage a the hours of ser- ing soft nothings in a lady’s ear?” What traveller describes 
accommodation and appearance they little, if any, surpassed | Vice, Were at church. couple of gens @armes were spur- . : 
the Hoboken Sapiens and for on they hardly sare |Ting their heavy horses at a short trot; a few peasant-carts ah cw eth a —- — es 
five and six miles an hour. However, surrounded by every Were slowly winding their way to the government ware- consits in trifling with the female as E 
thing so entirely new to me, I was little disposed to be fasti- | houses ; a lighter or two, a Swedish brig or Dutch galiot, were |" a - aatieeniactien tet on told con Gh 
dious ; and taking a cushioned seat beneath the canvass | discharging at the quays; droshkies, andan occasional barouch |. “aa ccatengeliia aeiiieinstinatineas a ean 
awning, and baring my head to the grateful influence of a} °F coach and four rolled rapidly along ; a company of guards “aes in mind the fable of the a Bove and the F tae may 
bland air that tempered the hot rays of the sun, I was pre- mes wey ogre _ and — at their — 275 be sport to you, but itis death to ai ” : 
, fast or slow, to enjoy the coming scene. A band of} in front of their barracks; single officers in undress; afew | _. . Site . age , 
samc musicians ote up a lively air as we cast off from | citizens, mostly of the lower class, bowing and crossing, and | eae er, rn eee 
the mole, and a motley crowd filled the cabin, and perambu. || momentarily pausing before some church or painted shrine, en ia lenen evaleee off, having merely made o slight 
lated the deck, jabbering alternately English, German, French, |)to utter a brief prayer as they passed; a solitary stranger or lecontchs, emi pa aod aaeine eaaaen symptoms 
Russian, and some half dozen other languages, and forming | two, and an almost total absence of females of any rank, com- aoe 8 ah in senadiliios si ube ienetitoente 
a complete Babel. || plete the representation of a populous city of between three taken tocorrect all abuses, would procure an act of parliamest 
The coast on the north side of the Gulf hardly emerged} and four hundred thousand souls. te - wress this dangerous propensity, to which, it cannot be 
from the water, while that to the south rose in gentle undu- As my friends resided in distant quarters of the town, I had | a . inom 8 ~ : adie addicted a chet 0 co? 
lations, gradually sinking to a dead level as we approached | a good two hours’ ride in delivering my letters ; a circumstance os ld pero tonscten pe we wtuames, 2 
the city, and adorned with pleasant villages, a country palace || that I did not in the least regret, as it led me at once to a view co wenger 2 oe " wt “ae sa flirting become 
or two of the imperial family, and summer residences of the |}of its most advantageous points, and I returned to my lodg- Paes P - 6 











To a gentleman of this city. 


nobles and gentlemen of Russia. \\ings not at all fatigued, and highly gratified with this first : 
, : . .) ohi : | Reet : : Male coquettes have been so far considered under the head 
You are aware that Peter the Great founded this capital of | survey of the neat ——— of the Czars. oe of flirting, that although much remains to be said on this 


his empire un flat, marshy ground, at the mouth of the Neva ; | . : 
, . wh - ae : anomaly in the human species, I shall not now trespass further 
it therefore shows to little or no advantage as you approach, || Maxists.—Anger begins in folly and ends in repentance. | on your time, my fair sisters, but dismiss them with a hint 


giving a bare view of the roofs of the houses, the green domes | Lamentations are the weapons of the feeble. I chat ve 

and the minarets of a convent, and the resplendent spires of || The excellence of discourse consists in brevity. I} 5 «Beware th’ infectious sigh, the pleading look 

the admiralty and fortress churches. We landed a full half | Speak no evil of the dead, that the good you yourself do Downcast and low, in meek submission drest, | 
| But full of guile.” 


mile below the town, and were instantly surrounded by a crowd || may live in the memory of man. ; 
of long-bearded, droshky-drivers, loudly soliciting our ac-|} Moderation may be considered as a tree, of which the root It would be as curious as interesting to analyse the various 
ceptance of their vehicles in a language I as little understood ||is contentment and the fruit repose. ! modes which exist of paying and receiving addresses ; but # 
as you would genuine Choctaw or Mohegan. I should have || It is better to keep one’s own secret, than to confide it to|| few instances, by way of illustration, must suffice. ; 

been awkwardly enough placed had it not been for the atten || the care of any one. | Some proceed by delicate attentions and tender insinus- 
tion of a fellow-countryman, who, having been up several|| Interested friends resemble dogs, who love the bones better || tions ; every look is watched, every wish anticipated ; like 
times previous, kindly gave me his arm, and led the way to!! than those who give them N. E. Galaxy. | steam-vessel urging its course against wind and tide, the ass! 
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duous lover will work his way through a closely wedged 
multitude to reach his fair one’s shawl or tippet. He will 
quit the heated ball-room (the thermometer at ninety) and 
rush into an arctic atmosphere to call the coach ; there will he 
stand, his teeth chattering like a poor wretch in a tertian 
ague, till the powdered lacquey announces it at hand, whence 
he hurries back into the mouth of the furnace to escort thence 


“the chaste, the fair, the expressive she.” 


As the wary angler throws in his silken line and delicate . 
hook to catch the finny tribe, so others, by distant hints and 
gentle inuendos feel their way, and make their passion known ; 
for women, like fish, require different baits, and like them will 
not bite at the same in all seasons; and it displays, perhaps, 
the nicest proficiency in “ the art of love,” to ascertain that 
which is best suited to our various taste. Some, indeed, like 
gudgeons, are easily caught—some are to be tickled like trout 
—some, like mackarel, are attracted by a bit of red cloth—for 
some the hook must be baited with “ siller’—while others will 
only catch at the substantial good, and therefore when landed 


on the bank of matrimony, never feel like fish out of water. 


Your Miss, just emerged from the “academy,” is all for 
pathos, hearts, darts, and flames. The lover, who it is neces- 
sary should be of the first order of fine forms, “must sigh 
like a paviour”—vow she is an angel—pen sonnets to her 
eye-brows—repeat scraps from Lord Byron and Mr. Moore— 
and have the most pathetic passages of the last new novel by 
Then fall at her feet, protest eternal constancy and 
levotion, and swear he is her willing slave ;—but remember, 


heart. 


young ladies, 
The bumblest lover, when he lowest lies, 
But stoops to conquer, and but kneels to rise! 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: A REPOSITORY OF POLITE LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. 


The poor lord finds it vastly convenient to espouse his 
banker’s daughter, because he wants money, and she wants 
rank; and your Corinthian dame makes a convenience o' 
some wealthy and ambitious commoner, however she may 
despise the plebian, because his purse can furnish her with 
those luxuries and enjoyments no longer hers, when the capi- 
tal of the column is crumbled into dust. 


“But happy they, the happiest of their kind, 
Whom gentler stars unite, and in one fate 








141 
ae 
Thus it appears ;lainly to our minds that to inspiring song, 
as to a first principle, are mankind mainly indebted for most 
of the freedom and much of the happiness they enjoy. 

The band of poets who have sung through their wearisome 
and troubled day of life, although proverbially poor them- 
selves, have, by their heaven-directed labours, made en un- 
grateful world incalculably rich in a species of wealth which 
| gold cannot equal—the wealth of pure, holy, and instructive 
\thought. How largely have they not contributed to the great 





Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend.” 
Yes, my young friends, a well-assorted union is the ne plus| 
ultra of earthly bliss! 

And now, for the present, I shall take my leave, concluding 
with a hint to either sex. 

Beavx—When bent on matrimony, look more than skin- 
deep for beauty ; dive farther than the pocket for worth ; and 


remembering it is not the most agreeable partner at a ball who 
forms the most amiable partner for life— 
“Their virtues open fairest in the shade.” 





Be.ttes—Be not led away by each gay meteor of a spark, 
or teo readily yield your hearts to an elegant and agreeable | 


flowers. 
captives by personal accomplishments alone, “nor trust too} 
much to an enchanting face,” for recollect, “charms ane 


the sight, but nierit wins the soul.” Court Journal. |} 














LITERARY NOTICES. i} 











We now come to the important point of making an offer— || ————>—=> a — 


so important, that I have known some who have been years | 


before they could “screw their courage to the sticking place ;” 
others, indeed, we have heard of, who have popped the ques- 
tion upon a very short acquaintance ; ay,. and have had the 
knot tied “ within a little month,” or “ere those pumps were 
old,” in which he led her through the galopade, like Euphro 
syne, all smiles. Some bold and dauntless heroes are not to 
be repulsed—a refusal to them acts as a stimulus—“ nil despe- 
randum,”’ say they—at her again—and in love’s register are 
recorded matches, where the suitor, after a dozen rejections, 
has carried his point at last. 


I was once in company with a gentleman who, I imagine, 


held the post of financier in the cabinet of Venus; this Cy- 
prian Cocker pronounced that “only one man in twenty 
marries the woman he isin love with.” It must be consider- 


great statesman’s, were so conclusive that at the end of a long 
and animated debate, I was obliged to cede the point. 
In reviewing the many incentives that lead to courtship, 


Melodies, Duets, Trios, Songs, and Ballads, pastoral, amatory, senti iH 
mental, patriotic, religious, and miscellaneous ; t r with me- |} 
|| trical Epistles, Tales, and Recitations. By Samuel Woodworth. | 
second edition, comprising many late productions never before 
publi . New-Yors. 18mo. pp. 233. Embellished with five cop- | 
perplate engravings.. | 
| Havuine been favoured with an early copy of this forth- |) 
|| coming voluihe, we take great pleasure in devoting a portion i 
|| of our paper to a notice of its contents. | 
| ‘dt has long been aduutted that the poetry of a people is a I 
correct transcript of their national character. Of the truth || 
of this axiom, the work before us is a striking evidence, as! 
if abounds with sentiments of patriotism, descriptions of rural | 
pleasures and employments, and the endearments of domestic || 
relations. Itis exactly what American poetry always ought || 
|'to be—patriotic, moral, chaste, and republican. 





} 








search for temper beyond the good humour of the moment ;!) 


sense enslaved by passion. Above all, seek not to make || fyourable specimen of his manner. 


cause of civilization; their only pleasure arising from the 


|| happy delirium of their feelings when weaving the wizard web 


‘of song; their most pleasant hope the unstable one of being 
| remembered by their works when the grave shall have closed 
| upon the keenest of all sorrows—the sorrows of a sensitive 
| mind. 

We cannot believe that the numerous readers and admirers 
\of verse in this country can possibiy be ignorant of the pecu- 
| liar and most commendable characteristic of Mr. Woodworth’s 
|style. But fearing that some may not have read his previous 
productions, we deem it necessary to state, as our opinion, that 
'his writings exhibit the most striking evidence of poetry and 
| patriotism, simplicity without common-place, and nationality 


exterior ; for the serpent is often ambushed beneath the fairest |) without prejudice. 
Let not your reason be blinded by love, or your |! 


We subjoin a few extracts which will afford a correct and 
The first which we select 
is an affecting trifle never before published. 


THE ORPHAN MAID, 


How hard the maiden orphan’s fote, 
W hose early joys and hopes are fled, 
Who vainly asks the rich and great 
For leave to carn her daily bread! 
Exposed to frowns, rebukes, and sneer 
In humble menial garb arrayed, 
While heartless fools deride her tears, 
And spurn the hapless orphan maid 


There was a time alas! ‘tis fled— 
When fortune, friends, and kindred smiled 
When sunny rays of joy were shed 
Around the gay and happy child; 
When, shielded by parental care, 
No pang of sorrow dared invade, 
Save when she saw the meek despair 
Of some poor hapless orphan maid 


Butah! her parents died, and left 
Their darling unprotected child, 

Of fortune, friends, and joy bereft, 
And then the maiden never smiled 

She only asked to toil for bread, 
She sought no unrequited aid— 

But asked in vain! till hope was fled, 
And death relieved the orphan maid ! 


The domestic little song which follows, and which ranks 
second to nothing of the kind, except, perhaps, the author's 








, . r d : l The almost miraculous influence of poetry, especially when nore “Bucket,” we recommend to our fair readers of every 
ed, like some of Mr. Hume's, rather a nice calculation ; but || promulgated in the form of popular songs, has been the theme | age, rank, and situation of life. To mothers, in particular, who 
his logic, his eloquence, and his science in numbers, like this lof so many able pens, that very little remains to be added by |! wish to see their daughters in what Dr. Johnson calls the 


ours. Among others the English Dibdin is a splendid in- |) 


our country, young as she is, has furnished others of no in- |) 


| 
perhaps, we ought first to descant on beauty. But what is considerable importance. 


beauty? Who shall decide, when each eye forms its own?! 
Happy for our species that it isso; as otherwise one sex would 
be continually pulling caps, and the other, cutting throats! 
Female charms, like adjectives, admit of different degrees of 
comparison—thus pretty may be considered the positive ! hand-| 
ome, the comparative !! and beautiful, the superlative!!! 
Although the bright blaze of beauty may sometimes be the | 
torch which leads our beaux to the hymeneal altar, yet I fear} 
the dazzling glare of money—filthy money—is too often the 
loadstar that attracts them. If you hear now o’days of a 
man about to enter the holy state, the first question asked is 
—not towhom he is to united—but—to how much? In fact, | 


/ 


our sovereign charms are now o’days computed by her sore-|| bounty, rigid laws, and military discipline, have equally failed | 
|to tempt or control the popular will, the lyric and the ode 
| have succeeded in alluring volunteer thousands to the standard 
|| of their country, and have created a spirit which has con-| 
'|ducted those thousands to victory and to honourable peace.* || 


reign gold !—thus, as Hudibras has it, 
‘‘ Love-passione are like parables, | 
By which men still mean something els¢ | 
Though love be all the world’s pretence 
Money's the mythologic sense ; 
The real substance of the shadow, 
Which all address and courtship’s paid to.”’ 


I blash when I acknowledge that my own sex are but too if * Witness the almost miraculous influence of the Marsellois Hymn | 
|| during the first French revolution 


apt to be thus led away, and to consider establishment, equi-|| 
. . i 
page, jewels and rank, as the chief good. i! 
‘Tis théSe that early taint the female soul, 
Instruct the eyes of young coquettes to roll, 
Teach infant cheeks a hidden blush to know, | 
And little hearts to flutter at a beau.” 


Numerous are the matches formed on the basis of conveni- 
ence, but never can these couples be said to tread in the flowery | 
paths of love, though they may escape the thorny ways of| 
disgust, or the barren plains of indifference. Thus the old man | 
conveniently marries his tenant’s daughter by way of nurse, | 
“to bind up his temples, and give him his powders.” The 
youthful heir unites himself to his neighbour's oly child. 
because the estates are so conreniently contiguous, and there | 
appears no just cause or impediment why the two manors! 
should not be joined together in one rent-roll, i 





Are a people to be aroused to oppose some encroaching ty- || 
| rant—on the eve of battle, are the strongest incentives to a | 
' brave resistance to be suggested to the minds of the soldiers— || 
on the death of some patriot chieftain is the funeral hymn, | 
awakening to still greater exertions his hardy followers, to | 


'| breathe a new defiance to the oppressor :—In either instance | 


from the lyre of the bard the angelic form of virtue and the | 
stern spirit of liberty have arisen with renewed energies. An 
American Freneau or a German Korner, entwining the sword | 
of justice with the unfading garland of song, have held it 
aloft to their countrymen, and thus have revived their droop | 
ing hopes, and renovated their holy ambition. Where liberal 





| 


—ninemnneianlil _ aneressilinaete 


But to come nearer home: the | 
homespun, unpolished, prosaic, but highly patriotic ballads, which, || 
during our own revolution, occasionally found their way into the |! 
American camp, where they were chanted by every soldier who 
could sing a note, did more to animate the army to deeds of glory | 
than all the eloquence of their officers | 

But a fact of still later date is more to our purpose, as it refers to the 
individual] whose puetical merits are about to be considered. An officer, i 
who received promotion for his distinguished conduct in the batile 
of Lake Erie, under the gallant Perry, has repeatedly assured the 
writer of this article that a few days before that menor contest, 
a package of patriotic songs was received from New-York, and dis- || 
tributed among the crews of several of the vesvels in the American || 
squadron, who were subsequently in the habit of singing them with |; 
the most enthusiastic glee. On asking him the subjects and titles, he | 
n the “Sinking of the Guerriere,” the “ United States’ victory | 
over the Macedonian,” “ Sinking of the Java by the Constitution,” and || 
the “Hornet and Peacock ;” each of which seemed to inspire the | 
sailors with an ardent b ing for a contest with the enemy. These 
songs were all written by Woodworth. 


' 
| 
| 





“school of virtue,” the advice contained in this piayful effu- 


|| stance of the resistless power of a patriotic lyre; and even | sion, must be highly gratifying. It is entitled 


THE NEEDLE. 
The gay belles of fashion may boast of excelling 
In waltz or cotillion—at whist or quadrille ; 
And seek admiration by vauntingly telling 
Of drawing, and painting, and musical skill ; 
But give me the fair one, in country or city, 
W hose home and its duties are dear to 
Who cheerfully warbles some rustica! ditty, 
While plying the needle with exquisite art 
The bright littl needle—the swift fying need! 
The needle directed by beauty and art 


If love have a potent, a magical token, 
A talisman, ever resistless and true— 
A charm that is never evaded or broken, 
A witchery certain the heart to subdue— 
‘Tis this—and his armoury never has furnishe! 
So keen and unerring, or polished a dart ; 
Let beauty direct it, so pointed and burnished, 
And oli! it is certain of touching the heart 


Be wise then, re maidens, nor seek admiration 
By dressing for conquest, and flirting with all, 
You never, whate’er be your fortune or station, 
Appear half so fovely at rout or at ball, 
As gaily convened at a work-covered table, 
Each cheerfully active and playing her part, 
Beguiling the task with a song or a fable, 
And plying the needle with exquisite art 


There is much sweetness and simplicity in the following 


hear! 


pastoral serenade : 


AWAKE, MY DEAR JANE, 
Through curtains of crimson and azure, my Jane, 
Infant day, in its cradle, is smiling again ; 
Its eyelids are gemmed with the dew-drops of night 
Which glitter and sparkle like pearis in the light. 
Jane! sweet Jane! Awake, my dear Jane! 


© list to the warblings that float on the air! 
The gay feathered songsters are calling my fatr ! 
The blackbird and robin, the linnet and jay, 
All join with thy Pandy to cali thee away 

Jane! sweetJane! Awake, my dear Jane! 


The lads and the lasses are all on the green, 
The shepherds have chosen my Jane for their queen, 
The May-pole is reared, and the garlands are twined, 
And a balm-breathing wreath ie for Jenny 

Jane! sweet Jane! Awake, my dear Jane! 


Among the patriotic effusions there are many of superioy 


De Witt Clinton once observed to a friend, that Woodworth’s “ Pa- lence. ye have sever, but one, and that 
triotic Diggers” threw up more earth at Brooklyn heights than an j excel We have room, however, ier ene, 
extra regiment of shove 


would have done without that stimuli 


ithe shortest 











VES, YES, I GO. 
“Ves, yes I go” —he whisper'd soft, 
“In freedom’s cause my sword to wield, 
Columbia's banner waves aloft 
And glory calls me to the fiel 
Then foremost on the foe he prest 
While war's rude tempest wildly roare 


} 


Till gushing from the hero’s breast 
The purple tide in torrents poured 
tole 


He fell, and oh! what fancies 

Through memory's 
Till one loved image o'er hia soul 

Came like an angel in the storm | 
But loudly swelled the bugle’s blast, 

His hand instinctive grasped the steel 
Again it swelled— but all was past 

The warrior’s breast had ceased to feel 





We would extend our selections, but our limits will only) 
illow us to make a few more remarks, and then refer the | 
reader to the work itself, with the assurance that it will amply 
repay perusal. Among the pieces which have received the 
greatest share of public approbation we would name the 
“ Epilogue to Rokeby,"’ the ‘ Ode forthe Canal Celebration,’ 
the comic tale of “ Tit for Tat,” also that of “The Whiskers,’ 
and the recitation of “Raising the Wind.” The address 
intended to have been spoken at the benefit of the widow 
and orphans of the late Hopkins Robertson, has been justly | 
pronounced a highly poetical and affecting performance. The 
well known patriotic song called the “ Hunters of Kentucky,” | 
is familiar to all, and the beautiful apologue of the * Wound- | 
ed Finger,” which teaches such a touching lesson of resigna-| 


tion, has appeared in most of our public journals, In the| 
iddress to ‘Lydia’ we recognise much of that touching} 
pathos, pure affection, and manly fortitude for which the| 
lyrics of Burns are so justly celebrated, and which we} 
might expect from a true poet when singing to a beloved ob 
ject. Inthe numerous national songs and odes we discover) 
the devotion of a patriot and the fire of a bard, who loves) 
his native land warmly yet rationally. And, in fine, while} 
regretting that Mr. Woodworth has been under the necessity 
of devoting that time and thought to the composition of mere! 


“occasional pieces,” which should have been given to some 


continued standard poem, we cannot close this article without 





commending his volume to the perusal of all admirers of 
American genius, for it is truly and entirely an American book, 
BIOGRAPHY. | 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF EMINENT WOMEN. 


| 

In a former number we gave a sketch of the lite and cha-| 
racter of Jane of France, a woman of royal descent, of gentle | 
virtues, and deeply acquainted with grief. We now proceed 
to give an account of one who belonged to an aristocracy of 
a higher order, deriving its privileges from no human establish- 
ment, but yet not exempt from sufferings. 

HYPATIA,. 

Hypatia was the daughter of ‘Theon, a celebrated mathe- 
matician of Alexandria. She was born in that city, towards 
the end of the fourth century, and she gave early indications 
of superior intelligence. While her infant face was radiant 
with smiles and beauty, her eyes were sparkling with the 
beams of her kindling intellect. Her father conteniplated 
with delight these presages, as he considered them, of future 
greatness; and he fondly hoped that the meridian of her lite 
would fulfil the promises of its earlydawn. He determined 
that her natural talents should be aided by the ablest instrue- 
tion, and he procured for her the most eminent preceptors in 
all the various branches of a polite education, while he him- 
self trained her reasoning powers and matured her judgment 
by his lessons in geometry and astronomy. Thus did he | 
nurse with parental tenderness the buds of genius which he | 
saw expanding in her youthful mind. After her intellectual | 
faculties had somewhat ripened, he inbued her mind with! 
the philosophy of the schools. He warmed her pure heart 
with the divine precepts of Socrates; he untolded to her the | 
ethereal systems of Plato ; and he conducted her safely through 
the bewildering mazes of the Aristotelian philosophy. She, 
however, preterred the sublime theories and practical science 
of Plato to the metaphysical subtleties of the Stagyrite 

Her genius had now taken a decided direction ; her thirst 
after knowledye had become alinost msatiable, and the whole 
of her days, with part of her nights, were spent in intense 
application. 


She ran with astonishing rapidity through the 


whole circle of the mathematics, embracing within its ample 
' 


circumference algebra, geometry, music, and astronomy. She 
then plunged boldly into the guiph of metaphysics; and 
thoug!: many a stronger vessel bad been the sport of its con- 
trary winds and had been wrecked upon its stormy billows 
yet, with her clear sight fixed steadily upon the light of truth 
she steered her frail bark in safety to the shore 
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| Her capacious mind had now received all the learning||and his tace was covered with blood. The loyal citizens of 


' 
world. 


' civil magistrate 


eS __” 
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which her native city could furnish, and, like many illustrious|| Alexandria hastened to the rescue of their governor. The 
sages who had preceded her in the walks of science, she de- 'monks were routed; one of their leaders was seized, and put 


| termined to go abroad in pursuit of further knowledge. She jto death by order of Orestes. His body, at the command of 


visited Athens, where she attended the schools of the most|/Cyril, was borne in solemn procession to the cathedral, where 
celebrated philosophers, and in turn she sometimes explained | his funeral eulogy was pronounced by the lips of the patriarch 


- j “ < . 
publicly the doctrines of Aristotle and Plato. After enrich-| himself. He ordered his name to be changed from Ammo 


| ing herself with the precious stores of Grecian learning, she) nius to Thaumasius the Wonderful, and to be enrolled upon 


returned to Alexandria, leaving behind her a reputation for) the bright list of martyrs. His sacred remains were then en- 
wisdom, knowledge, and eloquence, which the sophists of) tombed in the church with all the honours of martyrdom 
Greece might indeed envy, but might strive in vain to rival. ||The execution of the guilty monk increased the bishop's 

Her countrymen welcomed back with enthusiasm one who|/enmity to the pagans; and to appease his indignation, he 


| cume with the accumulated wisdom of ages, and whose genius!||accepted, if he did not promote, the sacrifice of a maiden 


was likely to shed additional lustre upon the name of her) who taught the religion of Plato and enjoyed the confidence 
native city. ‘The magistrates, desirous of rendering her! of Orestes. Involved in daily disputes, the governor had fre 
talents subservient to the public good, earnestly solicited her| quent resource to the councils of Hypatia, whose friendship 
to give lessons in the school where Plotinus and his followers) he had long cultivated, and whose wisdom ard prudence he 
had taught. The natural diffidence of her sex caused her to|/ found valuable guides through his difficult affairs, It was 
hesitate, but her ardent love of science at length vanquished! rumoured among the christians that the measures of Orestes 
her scruples: she yielded to the public voice, and succeeded jagainst them were suggested by the female philosopher, and 
that long line of illustrious philosophers who had rendered || that she was the only obstacle to the reconciliation of the 
the school of Alexandria one of the most celebrated in the/|| prefect and patriarch; this obstacle was speedily removed, 
This flattering distinetion stimulated her toa further||One day as Hypatia was returning home from her academy 
She knew that a high||she was torn from her chariot, stmpped of her garments, 
idragged through the streets to the church called Cwsaria, and 
in discharging her important duties, a more than ordinary | stoned to death by Peter the Reader. and a band of savage and 
display of talent would be expected. She therefore studied|| merciless fanatics. The inhuman monsters did not satiate 
with redoubled ardour to acquit herself in a manner worthy "net thirst of blood till they had severed the flesh from her 
of the great reputation of the school in which she was about! bones, and committed her quivering limbs to the flames. Hu 
to teach, and she did not disappoint the expectations of the| manity shudders at the horrid recital, yet the powerful prelat; 
public. Her success exceeded her most sanguine hopes. Her||struck the sword from the hands of justice, and the perpetra 
followers multiplied daily, and she numbered among them tors of the atrocious deed escaped unpunished. There is 
itire proof that Cyril was accessary to the murder of 


cultivation of her peculiar powers. 
estimate had been set upon her abilities, and she felt that! 


the virtuous Synesius, afterwards bishop of Ptolemais, who,!|no px 
although she constantly retused to embrace the doctrines ot | Hypatia, yet circumstances favour such a belief; and the 
christianity, ever retained tor her the most zealous attach-|) bloody sacrifice of the virtuous maiden has imprinted a stain 
Her tame spread rapid], through all countries where |/on the name of Cyril which the title of saint cannot conceal 


ment 
The writings of Hypatia were numerous. A commentary 


learning Was appreciated or virtue respected, and strangers 
flocked trom ali quarters to hear the female philosopher, whose ||on the algebra of Diophantes, and the conic sections ot Apol- 
But her works seemed doomed to 


knowledge enlightened, whose charms fascinated, and whose || lonius, added to her fame. 
They pertshed in thi 


eloquence enchanted them. ‘The young were perhapsattract-||the fate of their illustrious author. 
ed to her school by the transcendant beauty of her person ;|| flames of the Alexandrian library. 


the wise and good by her exalted virtues and her brilliant)! We ought not, perha,s, to wonder that Hypatia’s extraor 
talents. ‘The persons most ilustrious for their rank or merit! dinary attainments and commanding talents were the caust 


appeared among her disciples, and a gorgeous train of horses, ot her destruction. In a city agitated by civil and religious 
She |tumults she discoursed upon laws, and reasoned upon codes 


chariots, and slaves crowded the doors of her academy. 
She was accused of being the champion of pagan 


had now risen to the zenith of her tame, and although her) of morals, 
light was permitted to shine for a season, yet, as we shall see,| ism; and the eye of faction, which is ever turned towards 
it was soon destined to be extinguished for ever. | the most elevated objects, fixed its baletul gaze upon the female 

Cyril of Alexandria, whose name is famous in the annals’ philosopher. Before her time, Aristotle had been compelled 
of the church, gained, by his fastings in the desert and his |to fly to Chalcis for salety. The lite of Plato had been sought 
His morti-| by the tyrant Lionysius. Cicero had perished by the sword, 


zeal in the pulpit, a great reputation for sanctity. 
Could then temale weakness expect 


fications and prayerseasily imposed upon a bigoted multitude ||and Socrates by poison 
who, in opposition to the claims of the archdeacon, bore him||to avert a blow which masculine strength had not been able 
He availed himself of | to parry 


> 


triumphantly to the patriarchal chair. 


| the popular favour, and gradually extending his influence|| ‘The character of Hypatia is easily portrayed; the sublimi- 


| 


beyond the pale of the church, he usurped the authority of a) ties of nature are caught by the commonest eye, and wher 
Clothed with the spiritual and temporal! beauty and harmony prevail, where there are no faults to 
power, he soon uianifested the haughtiness and violence of his || remedy or deformities toconceal, the imagination of the artist 
He commenced his sway by oppressing the harmless) is neither taxed nor tortured, but the simple copy flows freely 
Moral and intellectual greatness are the 
All writers have 


temper, 
Novatian sect of christians and their unoffending bishop, and} trom his pencil. 
the jews became the next object of his resentment. ‘The || prominent features ot Hy patia’s character. 
toleration of this persecuted race was expressly declared, and |) borne te stimony to her protound erudition and to the splendour 
their privileges clearly detined, by the laws of the Ptolemies! of her talents, to her unrivalled beaut, and to the unspotted 
and Cwsars; yet, unauthorised by any imperial mandate, the | purity of her morals; yet, with all these great intellectual 
patriarch, at the dawn of day, led a tumultuous populace te) and personal endowments, Hypatia was entirely without 
the attack of their synagogues, ‘The jews, surprised and un In accepting the office of public instructress, she 
armed, were incapable of resistance, and they beheld their|) may seem, however, to have departed trom the retiring modesty 
‘Lhear! of her sex, yet let 1 be remembered that it was at the earnest 


vanity 


places of worship polluted and razed to the ground 
goods were seized and distributed among the troops, who fil-/ and repeated call of hvr country, and then too with thi 
ed the cup of their sufferings by desolating their homes and! greatest reluctance, that she accepted the proffered dignity 
driving them into banishment. Orestes, the prefect of the |and that in fululling her arduous duties, her modest and un 
city, a man of hberal principles, could not behold without)! assuming demeanour always guarded her conduct against the 
indignation his jurisdiction thus insulted, and Alexandria de- | slightest re proach. She restrained within the bounds of 
prived of so many of its most industrious inhabitants. He respect the young men who attended her lessons, and who 
complained to the Emperour Theodocius of this expulsion as) showed themselves not insensible to her charms, while she 
an unwarrantable usurpation of power, and a direct violation! discouraged every idea of a tie which would diminish he 
of the Juhan law 


the seditious t mper of the jews 


The bishop, on his part, complained of | opportunities of study, fearing, perhaps, not without som 
The emperor declined | reason, that the light of scieuce would tade upon the altar o! 
to interfere, and the complaints of the prefect only served to) Hymen. 

direct against his own person the resentment of the patriarch Her house was the constant resort of learned and distin- 
A body of tive hundred Nitrian monks, imagining that their | guished persons, vet her conduct was so circumspect both in 
religion and the life of their chief were in danger, rushed |, rivate and public, that the lips of scandal were sealed, and 
into the city with a determination to support the cause of the all-blighting breath of calumny never tarnished even fora 
Cyril, and attacked the chariot of Orestes as he was passing’ moment the brightness of her character. In short, to use the 
through the streets; his guards fled from this wild horde of ‘language of Goldsmith, “both the christians and heathens 
who have transmitted her history and her misfortunes ha‘ 


the desert Orestes was assaulted with a vollev of stones 
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but one voice when they speak of her beauty, her knowledge, 
and her virtue” She dressed with simplicity, and frequently 
threw around her elegant person the cloak which was worn 
by the philosophers of her time. 

The historian Socrates has preserved some details of her 
system of instruction. She commenced by teaching mathe- 
matics, which she afterwards applied to the sciences compre- 
hended under the name of philosophy. She always set out 
with some well-established truth, and deduced its consequen- 
es in a clear and powerful course of reasoning. She never 
spoke in public without previous preparation, and when en- 
forcing the abstract truths of science, her manner was digni- 
fied, mild, and persuasive. But when she discoursed upon 
the subiime morals of Socrates and the immortality of the 
soul; when she reasoned upon mind and matter, upon the 
attributes of the Deity, and the wonders of his creation ; or 
when she declaimed upon the structure of the earth, and the 
stupendous mechanism oi the heavens, her imagination rose 
with the sublimity of her theme, her thoughts became more 
glowing, her expressions more fervid, and as the rich tones of 
her sweet voice swelled through the full cadences of the Greek 
language, her hearers were thrilied and spell-bound by her 
enchanting eloquence. It was returning to her peaceful home 
from an ennobling occupation of this kind that this extraor- 
linary Woman was seized aiid sacrificed by a tanatic mob— 
another melancholy proot, that talents, however useful, or 
virtue, however exalted, are no protection against the fury 
of men blinded by their preju ices or their passions 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Letter letter 
friend C., received by the Corinthian packet, came too late 


Jrom London.—The following trou. our 
for insertion in the section of the paper to which his commu 
nications have been usually allotted. ‘To satisfy the intense 
anxiety which we know to exist among the readers of the 
Mirror, and our citizens generally, to possess themselves of 
all that emanates from his pen, and being unwilling to with- 
hold it for even a few days from the public eye, we have for 
once broken our rules, and given it a place in our own de- 
partment. It is characterised by much of the writer's peculiar, 
piquant, and felicitous manner, 

London 


Dean sta—Here I am at length in the small city of London; 


September 10, 1330 
butas there has not, as yet, been any firing of guns, lighting of 
lamps, or other public demonstration of joy manifested, I am 
inclined to think, either that the inhabitants generally have 
not heard of my arrival, or else, tat they do not care any 
Though the latter may be the 
ase, I hope it will not appear inunedest on my part to sup- 
pose that the former is the true reason, as many authors of 
nall volumes of indiflerent poetry and worse prose, from 


thing at all about the matter. 


your side of the water and elsewhere, seem to have expected, 
that a sensation like unto that created by an earthquake 
would be the natural consequence of their entry into the 
British metropolis, and were, moreover, exceedingly astonish- 
ed when they found that their presence actually made no 
perceptible difference in the state of things. But indeed, to 
hear certain classes of tradesmen talk, you would think that 
the humblest traveller would, at the present 
thankfully received by the great city as a slight addition to 
her small stock of living souls. 


moment, be 


Inquire after whom you will 
they are “out of town ;” and the shopkeepers, ever and anon, 


solemnly aver, that “there is nobody in London just now, 


It is certainly the case, that this present month of Septem- 
All the 


creat men that make London famous are away on the wings 


her is, without exception, the duilest in the year 


f pleasure, and only about a million and a half of plodding, 
It isthe great hunting, 


hooting, and fishing season; and foxes, pheasants, grouse 


ndustrious nobodtes are fett behind. 


trout, and all other animais specied in the game laws, hold 
their lives upon a very uncertain tenure in the picturesque 
listricts the hill-sides are covered with landscape-hunting 
painters, and the valleys filled with ruralizing poets, who, in 
these halt-a-crown per iine Uiwes forsake garrets and Grub- 
treet for country villas and cottages ornce The two large 
heatres are closed—tue great actors and lascinauing actresses 
attered over the United Kingdom, and the coilective wis- 


mot the house of couisons is also distributed amongst the 





d other scenes of taslionabie re 





principal bathing 


sort. Indeed, the only two lions remaining are baron Roths 


lace» 


hild and boatswain Suuth, the former of whom, according 
) report, makes his two or three hundred thousands a day 
y his superior information respecting the troubles on the 
while the latter holds forth in the open air in 


ntinent 


|] Suuthfield, amid the bleating of sheep, the bejlowing of cattle 
| and the squeaking of pigs, to that obdurate, hard-hearted, in- 
|| curably larcenious and pocket-picking generation, which at- 
H tend the fair beld in honour of St. Bartholomew, now in the 
t height of its glory. The man of stocks and bullion I have 
;Motas yetseen. The all-famous boatswain, to judge from 
| appearances, would make an excellent able-bodied seaman, 
though rather a questionable saint. His voice is such a voice 
|as ought properly to belong to no one but a boatswain—a 
voice that might be heard above the yelling of a north-north 
wester in the German ocean; but unfortunately, his lungs 
appear to be much stronger than his arguments, for his per 
haps well-meant admonitions and exertions were received 
| with more uproarious shouts and laughter than even the de 
licate comic humour of the clowns, or the uncommonly witty 
jokes of the showmen. Surely it is letting zeal outrun dis 
cretion for even an irregular minister of the gospel to set up 
in Opposition to the “ pig-faced lady,” and attempt to divide 
the attention of a drunken and riotous mob between himself and 
+ her, or any other monstrous production of nature or invention 
of roguery. ‘The cause of genuine religion cannot be parti 
leularly benefited by any appeals made to such a congrega 
tion at such atime and in sucha place. Boatswain Smith 
ought to peruse the Proverbs, wherein he will find it stated, 
that there is a season for all things 
But though London be at present destitute of living curi 
osities, the standard objects of wonder for strangers—St 
Paul's, the Bank of England, Westminster Abbey, and other 
public buildings—still occupy their respective stations ; and 
| however these places may be sneered at by fops in comedies, 
or fashionable ladies and gentlemen in modern fashionable 
novels, as objects only fit for country cousins to graye and gaz 
at, they must still have been rather clever men who planned 
and reared those edifices, and they are at least worthy the 
Inspection of all but such as profess a superlative contempt 
tor sight-seeing. It need scarcely be stated here, that St 
Paul's is a stupendous pile You feel a mixed sentiment ot 
awe, wonder, and admiration, on entering the interior, and 
gazing up at the immense dome suspended over your head ; 
ind I should think it the most untavourable situation to be 
delivered of a pun that can well be imagined. No one but a 
most ineffable puppy would be guilty of a witticism amid such 
a scene of lofty and solemn grandeur. From the high grounds 
around London, you see St. Paul's raising its gigantic head 
ibove the clouds of dun smoke which overhang the city, and 
shroud the mass of inferior spires from view. Its height is 
four hundred and four feet, considerably more, I believe, than 
your St. Paul's placed upon the top of Trinity 
The bank of England is another astonishing aflair. I was 
shown through nearly the whole of it by one of the upper 
clerks, and even got a sight of their manner of printing notes 
—a great favour, by the-by, though I had not mechanical 
knowledge enough to distinctly understand or describe the 
very ingenious process. The most surprising thing, how 
ever, is the extreme silence and celerity with which business 
to the amount of millions is transacted. Thousands are drawn 
and deposited without a sentence being exchanged, and low 
stifled sounds, like unto those in a place of worship, are alone 
heard, The salaries of the persons about the establishment 
amount to about eight hundred thousand dollars per year, and 
during the last war the clerks alone formed two very hand- 
some city regiments, Since the small notes have been called 
in, the number of clerks has been considerably diminished 
Five-pound notes are now the smallest that are issued. ‘The 
Royal Exchange is close at hand, and the incessant murmar 
of voices Within its precincts ts a striking contrast to the silence 
of the 
race from nearly all the civilized and semi-civilized nats 





bank. Here are to be met spechnens of the an 





ns on 
the face of the earth ; and the variety of languages in which 
they try to overreach each other gives you no bad idea of the 


morning when the workmen fell out before the tower of Babel 


As soon as the hour of four arrives, a jangling of bells com 


mences, which makes “ contusion worse contounded his 


1s done to prevent e h man hearing what his neighbour says; 
business is then, of course, at an end, and they « epart forth 


with; and thus the men of millions are rung off ‘chang: 


With as little ceremony as a parcel of noisy school-boys are 
summoned to school. 

The extensive scale on which some of the shops (stores) 
and trading establishments here are conducted, ts not to be 
approached, I suppose, by any in the world. in them, as in 
the bank, the same silence and mechanical regularity prevail ; 
business to an immense extent is transacted with less nots¢ 
and trouble than the selling of a few shillings worth of goods 
ina retail shop. I have heard some good stories of Scotch 
ind Trish merchants coming up to London to do business to 


| winat they consider a very large extent, an . their utter surprise 
jat the small impression their wonderful demands seemed to 
make upon the London merchants. It is, to be sure, mther 
vexing for a man to come all the way from Dublin, Glasgow, or 
Edinburgh to give what he conceives to be a tremendous order 
and which he supposes ought to lay the house with which he 
trades under the heaviest obligations to him and his forever, 
and then to find it looked upon as a bagatelle—a mere matter 
of course. He enters the counting-house with that business- 
like importance which it is common for small tradesmen to 
assume When engaged in transactions larger than they have 
been accustomed to, and when they think the are about to 
create a sensation—he states his deman! in a pompous and 
self-sutistied manner, and instead of meeting with that speech- 
less astonishment and eternal gratitude which he expects, is 
thanked with cold civility for his favour, and told “It shall be 
attended to!’ The man tmmediately thinks that his merchant 
and begins to explain 


vust have mistaken pounds tor pence, 


and restate lis case, when he ts snappisbly cut short with 


Very well, sir—tt shall be attended to From kings to sho} 


keepers, all human greatness is by comparison ( 


Europe.—The revolution of France ts developing its results 
in the neighbouring kingdoms ; and wherever the people have 
cause of discontent with their rulers they cry aloud for relief 
and make their voices heard and their power felt. The sword 
hath ne more terror than the royal mandate—and regular 


discipline and military array are every where compelled to 


yield to the valour of patriotism, and the imvineible perseve 
rance of resistance to oppression, A sjant has been aroused— 


and wise are they who listen to its breathings, and catch the 


tone of sympathy for Its asparation Po oppose it, or attempt 
to crush it, is—death. How tar the enlightened state of the 
people’s nunds will enable thea to avoid the terrific conse 
quences of former revolutions—when the overthrow of des 
potic power too often involved that of order, law, and all the 
legitimate distinclions and supports of society— when the just 
appeal to arms was too often converted unto a thirst for blood 
snd plunder and tndiscriuunate wartare—how tar these evils 
may be averted, itis not easy to toretell, But the very remem- 


brance of these outrages, and the sense of the immens¢ 


benefit to be derived from, and torbearance and respect to, the 


laws, furnish grounds tor favourable anticipations 


sunual source of excitement and 


The clecti —' I tits 


restless bustle to many, and of merrunent to many mor: 


has just passed over our beads, and most gratefully do we 
announce the fact that they have been unscathed by the 
popular tempest. Our cars have undeed been stunned by 
obstreperous clamours, our eyes enlarged beyond their wont 
ed spheres, by the attempt to grasp in one view the huge 
cay itals syliabling men's nann ind the great objects they 
have in view in condescending to accept offices—provided 
they can get them; and our tears have been awakened for 
the liberties of our dear country, nay tor our undividual safety, 
by the earnest , rognosticutions held out by all parties of the 
; So far, 
the country too, is quiet 


know not which 


anarchy and confusion which awaited their defeat. 


however, the city, and we believe 


Dome one party alone has succeeded, we 
but as yet the streets are not unpaved, trees have not been 
barricadves— 


cut down, nor carriages overturned to make 


shop-windows still glare with their wonted illuminations— 
the reckless cartman jogs on in front of his thundering wheels, 
und the wood-sawyer follows him at snail's pace, with his 
buek and saw on his back, and his can of oil in his hand—the 


dandy still struts along with vacant stare, and the ladies still 





rigele with their provoking smiles as they tease the spruce 


lads behind the counter—the Mirror, too, bas been printed, and 
we verily believe will be distributed as usual to our numerous 


curious readers. ‘The evil day is theretore still put off, and 


we may rejoice in our pres nt. if not in our secure escape. 


Pen Lip. —This polite accomplishment, so much neg 
lected, and so requisite to vive grace and polish to other ac 


quirements, has been particularly overlooked in the education 
oft our females. Why it is so, it were difficult to account, ex- 
cepting on the supposition that some of the aristocratic spirit 
of the ancient nobility of France had crept into the humours 
of our teachers and pupils, which deemed it odiously vulgar 
to hold a pen neatly, or to manage tt inte lligibly. A greater 
not infest the every-day concerns of life than the 


evil does t 
To correct 


illegible handwriting of the mass of the people 
this is both necessary and desirable, and those teachers who 
devote themselves successfully to the task deserve encourage- 
ment, Among them Mr. Bristow holds a high rank, to which 
he is recommended both by his own manifest credentials of 
being an excellent chirographist and teacher, and by the writ 


ten laudatory testimonials of some of the first men tn this cit) 
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SECOND VERSE. 
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Tam not the blooming maid, 
That used to iove the valley’s shade ; 
My youth, my hopes, are all decay’d, 
And ev'ry friend is fowa 

Shule, shule, &c. 


iid 


THIRD VERSE. 


In other climes he’s gone to find, 
A lass more pleasant to his mind; 
But, ali! the one he’s left behind 
Will love him best of all 
Shule, shule, &c. 





* Come, my love. t May he return safe. 





A PARABLE PROM THE GERMAN. 


Narnan a prophet, and a teacher of great wisdom, in Sa- 
lem, was seated one day in the midst of his disciples, and the 
words of instruction and wisdom flowed like honey from his |, . 
lips. Gamaliel, one of his disciples, said to bim, ‘ Master, 


” 


why do you always speak to us in parables ? 


But Nathan answered him and said, ‘My son, when I was 
young, I felt in my heart the will of the Lord that I should lit exchs 
bear evidence to truth, and become a teacher of the pe ople— head, 

I dressed my- 
self in coarse hair cloth ; | went among the inhabitants of the 


and the spirit of the Lord descended upon me. 


town, and reproved them in harsh terms for their sins ; 


meant for them, but for their neighbours! 


lot them perish in night and darkness. 


tare seemed to enjoy the beauty of the scene ; 
in a gentle breege the 


precious gift, the light of day.’ 


soms and fruit. 


how lovely are those flowers! their delicate red resembles the 


the early sun 
shone cheerfully upon the reviving plants ; I thought I heard 
words of the Lord—‘ See, Nathan, it is 
thus that heaven sends to the children of the earth its most 
I descended from the moun- | 
tain, and in the valley rested under a beautiful pomegranate 
tree, which afforded me shade, and at the same time bore blos- | 
I looked at the blossoms and said to myself, | 


hue of innocence on the blooming cheeks of the daughters of 
‘Israel! As I approached still nearer, I perceived also the de- 

lightful fruit partially concealed by the leaves, and 1 thought 
I heard the word of the Lord as coming from the tree, saying, 
See, Nathan, thus nature promises its sweetest fruit in the 


simple blossom, and furnishes the fruit itself, while her hand, 


is concealed behind the leaves.’ 

“Thus,” said Nathan, “I returned to Salem in good spirits. 
anged my coarse cloth for a gay dress; I anointed my 
and taught the truth in a pleasing manner and by para 
bles—for naked truth is too serious, and makes few friends ; 
but when clothed in a simple and cheerful attire, gains many! 


but diseip les." NY. American 


the people fled from me, and the words of my mouth did not 
penetrate to their hearts ; at least they thought they were not 
This stung me to 
the heart; and, during the night, I fled to Mount Hermon, 
saying to myself, if they refuse the light which I offer them, 
But see, the morning 
began to dawn ; the dew of heaven descended upon Mount 
Hermon; night now had fled, and the herbs had spread their) me re th 
@agrance all around ; the reflection of the morning's sun was "' 
mild and sweet ; the dew had retreshed the earth ; every crea- | 


For the Mirror 


CONFESSIONS, 


BY EVERARD. 


‘ plerd Ah, sir, in your young days vou mau been averra 
deevil 
North.—‘‘ No, James, 1 broke my troth to none Poetry purified 
my passions; and worshiping tt deal, my pirit trimmphe 1 over 
and blood, and was preserved in innocence by the beanti | 


If all the treasures earth can pout 
About a brief sojourner’s way, 
Were gathered on one golden shore 
Where radiant sunbeams careless plas 
If hope might wave her rainbow wing 
O’er a bright paradise below, 
Painting life’s scenes with hues of spring 
To woman all would 1 bestow. 
I joy to see her early days— 
i Her cheek of rose—her spirit free ; 
When the rich light of beauty plays 
Where'er her restless feet may be 


I would existence were to her 
A glorious and unclouded day, 
That pleasure might her pulses stir 
Undimmed by darkness or decay 


And yet I linger midst them all 

With heart untouched and loveless eye 
Unmoved—unfettered in that thrall 

For whose brief reign 'twere sweet to die 
Twere sweet—if the excited heart 

Could drink from love’s eternal well 
Which to the bosom can impart 

The rapture words can never tel! 


And yet, with feelings sanctified, 
That leap to see the lovely glad, 
I mark my young existence glide, 
Sometimes in joy—but often sad 
And thirsting for the pictured one, 
The idol of the enkindled mind, 
I gaze on all—displeased with none- 
Walking in beauty’s light—yet blind 
Oh, high ambition! ‘Tis thy power 
Which lifts the enthusiast spirit up 
Which bids us seek the lourel bower 
Where fame enwreathes her glittering (i 
It is a thirst which drives me on 
Far from the peaceful fount of love, 
As eagles, nurtured in the sun, 
Bathe their broad plumes in skies above 
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